EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU

tent wife who stood loyally by him through all the
suffering years and inspired him with her own courage;
a fondness for life in the wilderness bequeathed to him
by his roving father; a single and unselfish purpose that
called for the utmost reach of his capacities; a host of
friends as large-minded as himself; and an ability to
hang on through thick and thin. "A hero," Emerson
once said, "is no braver than an ordinary man; but he
is braver five minutes longer." Trudeau had that extra
five minutes' worth of courage.

He did not think of himself as a stubborn fighter,
but rather as one who had learned through necessity the
secret of acquiescence. "The conquest of Fate," he
once said, "comes not by rebellious struggle, but by
acquiescence." One cannot trace the development of
his personality and his long years of searching for a
way to help people afflicted with tuberculosis without
seeing his humble but hopeful spirit of acquiescence
permeating it all.

Here, then, was a man of power who was no head-
liner. With only one lung he lived in the wilderness a
life of heroic labor and social compassion. Consecrated
to a single purpose, he carried on through sickness,
hardship, and sorrow. Lonely at times, defeated often,
he clung to his accepted task until he saw on the horizon
the ultimate conquest of one of the world's crudest
diseases* When he began, that disease took as its toll
one life out of every seven; today, and largely because
of his work, it takes but one in eighteen. In a few years
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